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tions courts that this principle has been productive only of chaos and constant 
conflict in the work incident to these courts. 

We further recommend the judges of these courts be selected because of 
their especial knowledge and information concerning social service work, as 
well as their legal attainments .in knowledge of the law. 

Fourth — That an immediate effort be made in all jurisdictions to obtain pro- 
bation forces in the divorce courts, for the purpose of investigating the alleged 
grounds for divorce, and the home conditions and environment of the children 
of the parties in the divorce action, and for supervising the homes and children 
after the decree is granted. 

Four of the sessions of the Association were conducted as joint sessions 
with the Division on Delinquents and the Division on Children of the National 
Conference of Social Work. The plan was unanimously voted a success and 
the Executive Committee was authorized to seek its continuance for next year. 

The following officers were elected : 
President, Charles W. Hoffman, Judge Court of Domestic Relations, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
First Vice-President, Edwin J. Cooley, Chief Probation Officer, Magistrates' 

Courts, 300 Mulberry street, New York, N. Y. 
Second Vice-President, Herbert C. Parsons, Secretary, Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Probation, Court House, Boston, Mass. 
Third Vice-President, Miss Maude E. Miner, Member, New York State Proba- 
tion Commission, 130 East 22nd street, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles L. Chute, Secretary, State Probation Commission, 
58 North Pearl street, Albany. 
— Charles L. Chute, Secy., State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

Shall Illinois Have a Probation Commission? — The question, Does 
Illinois need a Probation Commission? should be approached through the dis- 
cussion of probation, its organization and operation in Illinois. 

In simple language probation implies giving a misdemeanant an opportunity 
to pursue his livelihood in ordinary community life, under a form of super- 
vision, after his guilt has been established by the court. Probation, in other 
words, offers a third possibility. It is a middle ground between imprisonment 
and complete liberation in the case of the man or woman guilty of an offense. 

Has the most intelligent use been made of this third possibility in dealing 
with those pronounced delinquent, is often asked? Do those advocating, pro- 
moting and administering the probation facility have a clear idea of the pos- 
sibilities and limitations of probation?- Have many of us been satisfied to 
believe that the general idea of probation is good and helpful to the probationer 
simply because we have a lurking feeling that incarceration is too severe in 
certain cases of delinquency and complete liberation would be unsafe to the 
community; hence probation? 

If probation is to be of value it must offer some real possibilities not found 
in prison life or not present in the liberation of the offender. It must be a 
process of treatment and not an event or incident of longer or shorter dura- 
tion. A prison sentence is too often a mere incident and not a process of 
treatment in the character and life of the offender. The mere fact that the 
individual is imprisoned has too often been depended upon to bring about a 
change in the demeanor of the individual imprisoned. Prison administration, 
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too often has not proceeded as a treatment for the men and women within 
its walls. 

Probation may be a process of real treatment provided advantage is taken 
of all the possibilities present. Moreover, if probation is a process of treatment, 
it is quite probable that all cases will not respond to it. The first principle in 
probation, therefore, is the selection of cases. For successful probation work 
it is absolutely necessary that there be a very careful and intelligent selection 
of the men, women, boys and girls who give promise of responding to this par- 
ticular plan. This selection is of first importance. In certain cases the same 
elements in society which constituted the environment of the individual who 
committed an offense, if properly applied to the individual, will produce a normal 
condition, while in other cases it may be impossible to improve the individual 
if he remains in the same environment in which he had his downfall. 

Every act, social or non-social, is committed because of one or two funda- 
mental sources of influence: First, inherent elements within the individual; 
and, second, environmental circumstances and influences which come in direct 
contact with the individual. We immediately think of an individual as possess- 
ing certain inherent elements which have an influence upon his impulses and 
desires, such as mentality, moral trend and development, physical condition, 
temperamental qualities, etc. We also readily think of certain environmental 
elements — such as early training, companionship, education, family conditions, 
mode of livelihood, the general moral atmosphere, economic pressure, and 
many very definite extenuating circumstances which might extend into in- 
definite numbers. These are the elements and forces within and surrounding 
the life of an offender, an accurate knowledge of which must be had and 
underlie intelligent use of probation. I wonder under the present system of 
probation in the United States and in Illinois if these elements are given full 
and proper consideration in connection with the selection of cases to be placed 
on probation. 

Certain offenses, for example, in themselves give obvious evidence that 
probation is desirable. In other words, the offense itself, to one experienced in 
the use and results of probation, would indicate immediately, a probationary 
treatment. For example, the offense of non-support is obviously an offense 
that should be dealt with in general through the proper adjustment of the 
individual in community life. Non-support is a result of non-work and non- 
productiveness. Incarceration in prison, as yet at least, is absolutely unable 
to supply this failure on the part of the man to support his family. A helpful 
readjustment of the man in economic life, with close supervision and earnest 
encouragement, might easily transform the former non-productive member into 
a productive member of society. Probation would furnish this process of treat- 
ment. Again, larceny under economic oppression is an indication that probation 
might be successful. Relieve the economic pressure and the extenuating cir- 
cumstances causing the offender to steal will at once enable him to pass the 
temptation of theft. Probation is a source through which to accomplish this. 

Probation therefore to be successful must begin far back of the formal 
pronouncement of sentence and the formal application of probation. 

Following the selection of cases based upon a study of the offense itself and 
a knowledge of the elements involved in the action of the individual, comes, 
logically, the treatment or administration of probation. Probation officers are 
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physicians and probationers the patients. The probation officer should give as 
attentive consideration to his probationer as a physician does to his patient. 
The selection of cases for probation may be compared to the diagnosis of a 
case of illness. A successful physician after diagnosing his case decides whether 
or not hospital treatment is necessary, or that the patient may return to his 
home and follow certain prescribed treatment. Just so a judge and probation 
officer may decide after diagnosis that the case needs intensive institutional 
treatment such as found in a prison or reformatory, or the offender may 
return home and follow certain prescribed probationary requirements. The 
successful physician does not dismiss his case after the patient is advised to 
return home and follow treatment. The physician is attentive in his follow-up 
work. Just so should the probation officer be attentive to the follow-up work 
and progress of his probationer. 

The probation officer must be able and permitted to apply all his resources 
and those of the community to each probationary case. The probation officer 
must be able to : 

First — Closely and accurately inform himself of the progress of his pro- 
bationer. 

Second — To know that the probationer's essential relationships to his family, 
and society are satisfactory. 

Third — To be able to deal promptly and adequately with any unsatisfactory 
probationary condition. 

Fourth — The probation officer must have time and opportunity to give 
much thought to the many and varied needs of his many and varied probationers. 

Fifth — He must have the opportunity to know thoroughly, analyze and de- 
termine the usefulness of all the resources that might be applied to his cases 
of probationers. 

All this emphasizes the importance of a well-organized probation system. 
It brings us to the point of saying that possibly probation as a system is unwise 
and untimely unless the local unit in which it is used is able to provide a system 
that will make possible the operation of all the elements heretofore indicated. 
Probation officers must be capable and specially equipped for their delicate 
duties; it must be made possible that the number of cases assigned to each 
officer is kept low enough so that effective work may be done in each case ; the 
qualifications and duties of the probation officers should be placed on such a 
high plane that men and women of preferred caliber will become interested and 
prepare themselves to assume the duties of this work. Unless this can be done 
may not probation as a system be unwise? 

What has all of this to do with the subject — should Illinois have a proba- 
tion commission? It is simply to stimulate us to ask the question — what has 
been the experience of Illinois to date in the development of the probation 
system? It is also intended to stimulate us in the thought that successful pro- 
bation for an entire state is impossible without uniformity and high-grade 
standards which may be applied in local units of jurisdiction. 

The present Illinois system provides : 

First — That the County shall be the unit of probation. 

Second — That probation may be extended to adults and juveniles. 

Third — That probation is permissive, not mandatory. 

Fourth — In dealing with cases, legal restrictions and lines are drawn as to 
the types and degrees of delinquency that may be placed on probation. 
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Fifth — Each locality or unit of jurisdiction is left to establish its own policy 
and requirements in connection with the administration of probation, with the 
result that there is no uniformity or assurance of high-grade standards through- 
out the state. 

The development of a system under the foregoing condition easily permits, 
a lack of uniformity and quality of standards established in the various locali- 
ties ; no assurance of the most intelligent selection of cases for probation ; no 
assurance that the most successful methods will be applied to certain types of 
cases ; no opportunity of comparing experiences in one locality with another 
to promote efficiency and helpfulness ; no provision or encouragement for the 
improvement or extension of the system ; no strong incentive for the de- 
velopment of probation in undeveloped localities. It probably should not be 
contended that the county unit is not the proper jurisdiction in which to 
administer probation. It probably is the most desirable unit. The state, how- 
ever, it seems to me, has a definite relationship to probation. While it probably 
is undesirable to place in the hands of the state as a unit the administration of 
probation to cover local communities, the state should have some definite con- 
science and relationship to the system as a whole. Otherwise, there is just such 
a development as has occurred in Illinois — a sporadic or spotted development. 
At the present moment there are probably not more than 35 of the 102 counties 
that have appointed probation officers for adults, to say nothing of the standards 
that may be developed in the 35 counties that may have probation officers 
operating. It is deplorable that a system which is considered good has not been 
extended to two-thirds of the communities of Illinois. It is also true that in 
spite of the reasonableness of probation for juvenile offenders, and it seems to 
me probation should be extended to every juvenile offender at some time in his 
career of delinquency, in spite of this great necessity 45 of the counties of Illi- 
nois at this moment do not have the services of a probation officer for juveniles. 

It may be reasonable to conclude that in view of the many years during 
which probation has been a possibility in Illinois that the poor showing on the 
side of standardization, extension and improvement of the system justifies a 
further effort from some source. Might not that source be the state? Is it not 
time for the state through some avenue of its administrative organization to 
exercise a certain supervisory and advisory authority over the system of proba- 
tion? If the state established a department, whether it be known as a probation 
commission or otherwise, to standardize, extend, improve and promote proba- 
tion, great strides of beneficial service to probationers throughout the 102 coun- 
ties of Illinois would occur. Such a central effort on the part of the state could 
interpret for the various undeveloped communities their needs and encourage 
them to develop service to meet these needs along the line of probation. Such 
a department would be recognized by a state legislative body as authority for 
legislation to improve and extend the work of probation throughout the state. 
Local communities, judges, probation officers, and others, could call upon such 
a state department for surveys, investigations, and indeed actual probation work 
for a short time while the local community might be getting under way to pro- 
vide its own probation service. It seems therefore wise at this time to advocate 
definitely that the State of Illinois, through some avenue of its administrative 
organization, establish a service looking toward the standardization, extension 
and more efficient local administration of probation service. — (From an address 
by W. S. Reynolds, Supt. of the Illinois Children's Home and Aid Society, before 
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the Illinois Branch of the Institute of Criminal law and Criminology, Chicago, 
June 1, 1918.) 

Louisiana Convicts Lose Stripes for Neat Uniform. — Thanks to the 
enterprise of Henry Fuqua, superintendent of the Louisiana Penitentiary, the 
ugly, depressing and often degrading "convict stripes," the repellant uniforms 
with broad black bands running laterally, have been abandoned and the mas- 
sive, towering, and gloomy "walls" at Baton Rouge, with their catacomb-like 
cells, void of light and ventilation, sweating dampness and chill, have been torn 
down. 

The convicts now wear a neat uniform, made of a good grade of striped 
bed ticking, sufficiently distinctive to identify them as convicts and not suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to challenge general attention wherever and whenever 
they appear for work. They are now received at a neat, well-arranged "re- 
ceiving station" about 2^ miles from the center of Baton Rouge. The first 
impression of a "fresh fish" at the "walls" in the old days was enough to give 
melancholia to a cast-iron statue of Mirth. The first impression of a "fresh 
fish" when he leaves the motor van that takes him to the new station is one of 
cleanliness, order, discipline. It was impossible to make the old "walls" look 
clean, no matter how hard the captain in charge drove the men at their jobs 
of washing and whitewashing. The place was unsightly and it required strenu- 
ous work to keep it from being insanitary. 

TWO CONSPICUOUS REFORMS 

These two are the most conspicuous of Mr. Fuqua's reforms, in which 
he has improved on the good work of the other managers who preceded him 
Former Governor Heard doubled the size of the cells at the walls by cutting 
out alternate walls, and effected other desirable changes within the means of 
the Board of Control. The first thing the late Colonel C. Harrison Parker did 
when he became president of the Board of Control for the second time in 1912, 
was to order army socks for the prisoners. Colonel Parker, after long opposi- 
tion to a parole system, consented to it in 1914 and aided in its adoption. The 
present parole law, adopted since Mr. Fuqua became manager, does not allow 
for the parole of life termers, but it more liberal than' its predecessors in other 
details. One of the less obvious but highly important reforms established by 
Mr. Fuqua is the extension of the "trusty system" to jobs as guards. The 
guards wear no penitentiary uniforms. They are armed. They get no salaries 
and that saves the management a large sum annually. 

This innovation follows the success of the "trusty guard" system in Mis- 
sissippi and the indications up to the present are that it will be so successful 
in Louisiana that it will never be abandoned. The establishment of it required 
considerable backbone, for the pressure on Mr. Fuqua to retain the old system 
of "all hired guards" by friends of the same was doubtless maintained for some 
time after he indicated he would make the change. 

The new buildings at the receiving station are made of stone and brick 
from the old walls and steel and iron bought for the purpose. Most of the 
work was done by convicts, but it was necessary to employ masons and metal 
workers. — E. E. Moise, in the New Orleans Item, July 7, 1918. 



